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4 the 41st National Safety Congress and Department, Harry M. Wain, M.D., health 





Exposition. These sessions will be held 
October 20 and 21 at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago. 

You can get a glimpse of how a hos- 
pital survey was conducted in southeast- 
ern Ohio through the cooperation of the 
safety councils and the Blue Cross and 
Hospital Care Corporation. You can see 
how another survey was conducted and 
utilized in Washtenaw County, Michigan, 
through the efforts of the school of pub- 
lie health, University of Michigan. There 
will also be presentations on how a state 
health department and safety council 
cooperate, on what a local health de- 
partment is doing in this field. 


Here’s the program for Tuesday morn- 
ing, October 20: . 
Vlado Getting, M.D., Dr. 
P.H., professor of public health practice, 
school of publie health, University of 
Michigan; past president, state and terri- 
torial health officers association. 


Presiding: 


Basic Information from Hospital Re- 
ports, Irmagene N. Holloway, Ed.D., edu- 
cational consultant, Greater Cincinnati 
Safety Council. 

Putting Survey Information to Use, 
Fay Hemphill, Ph.D., school of public 
health, University of Michigan. 

Safety Council and Health Department 
Cooperation, Grace Hornaday, director, 
woman's activities, New Jersey State 
Safety Council. 


officer, Mansfield, Ohio, City-County 
Health Department. 

There will be a report on what the 
home builders are doing for home safety. 
If your interest lies in psychology, there 
will be a presentation on the psycholog- 
ical factors in home safety, on child 
development, and on what the old age 
factors are. 

Here’s the program for Wednesday 
morning, October 21: 

Presiding: Mrs. George Welles, Jr., 
member, NSC board of directors, and 
past president, St. Louis County, Minn., 
Safety Council. 

Built-in Safety (report of activities of 
the National Association of Home 
Builders), Leonard Haeger, N.A.H.B. 


Psychological Aspects of Accident Pre- 
vention, Herbert J. Stack, Ph.D., director, 
Center for Safety Education, New York 
University. 

Child Development and Safety, Hey- 
worth N. Sanford, M.D., professor pediat- 
rics, University of Illinois, and attending 
pediatrician, Research and Educational 
Hospitals, Presbyterian and Cook County 
Hospitals, Chicago. 

Geriatric Factors in Home Accident 
Prevention, George M. Cummins, Jr., 
M.D., senior attending staff, Wesley Me- 
morial Hospital, associate in medicine, 
Northwestern University, and consultant, 
Oak Forest Infirmary. 















COULD THiS 
BE YOU? 


By Ruth Seaton Hicks 


County Extension Agent 





Kelso, Washington 


oy 


“There’s no place like home” is this country’s theme 
The songs in its praise consume many a ream. 

But let’s take a look at its accident rate— 
“There’s no place like home” all the experts state! 

There are more ways to get hurt—more places to fall 
More places for bruises from kitchen to hall! 

That cute little rug on the wax-polished floor 
Has sent many a gal to the doctor’s door. 

This crutch our friend uses to get herself ’round 
Would not have been needed if she’d only found 

A piece of this matting—on which rugs cannot slip. 
Let’s all purchase some on our next shopping trip! 


All kitchens have knives and some will be sharp. 
Oh yes, we admit, on this subject we harp, 


We all of us know it, we’re none of us fools! 
Let a board bear the brunt of the knife’s cutting edge, 
If you haven’t as yet, let us now take the pledge 
To handle our tools so we stay in one piece 
For a sharp knife can cut with the greatest of ease! 


The girl with cane was up high one day 
On a wiggly stepladder and it gave way! 

The pain she has suffered would more than pay 
For a solid and firm kind of ladder—we’d say! 





And this bandaged girl is nursing a burn 

°Tis sad it’s the hard way that she had to learn. 
A shovel for ovens along with good sense 

And care with hot pans will bring recompense 
In arms without scars and fingers unburned. 

It’s advice you will wish you never had spurned! 


And then there are toys that get piled on the stairs, 
They may bring disaster you meet unawares! 

You’re lucky in falling if you don’t break your neck! 
The least that can happen will leave you a wreck! 


But there are right and wrong ways to use lethal tools, 


































Members = the health and safety committee, Longview 


| Women's Club, who presented 
"Could This Be You?"' as a feature at a club program. 


T# Group is assembled with its various bandages, crutches, etc., as the reader begins. 
They hum “Home Sweet Home” through the first part of the reading. 


Girl with leg bendascd@ 
and using crutch steps 

forward and shows piece 
of non-skid rug base. 


Girl with bandaged fin- 

ger displays cutting 

board and correct cut- 
ting on board. 


Girl with cane shows 
decrepit stepladder. 


Fourth girl steps for- 

ward, arms bandaged 

and shows oven shove 

for removing hot pans 
from oven. 


Fifth girl has arm in 
sling, carries roller 
skate or other toy. 
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This arm in the bandage was sprained in the fall 
She came out lucky—she caught at the wall! 


If there are stairs going down to the basement floor 
And almost no light coming in at the door, 
The last step in white will help you to know 


There are no more steps down which you can go! Could use a girl here on 
It might save your life, this coat of white paint, two crutches, carrying 
And don’t think we are fooling—for really, we “ain't.” can of paint and a brush. 


A life without bathtubs we’d find hard to bear 
But for slipping and falling they contribute their share. 
Use a safe rubber pad—it won't slip at all— 


And help you, my friend, to avoid a fall! Girl shows bathtub mat. 
Another disaster some flirt with, we hear, : 

Is this smoking in bed and they have no fear. Girl wearing a badly 
But look at this nightie a bed-smoker has worn damaged nightie steps 

It could happen to you as sure as you're born! forward. 


Now what do you say, is it worth some care? 
Or will you be battered and worse for wear? 

Let us take up the banner and campaign like mad! 
It’s tragic our home safety record is bad! 


And we need to check over our work habits, too. 
There’s room for improvement, whatever we do! 
But say home accidents do go out of their way 
To happen to you—such an unlucky day! 


Then you'd better keep handy a first aid kit 
It won't do it all, but it'll help quite a bit! 

Or enroll in home nursing or take first aid Girl in nurse's uniform 
It may keep you safe instead of quite “daid.” steps forward with kit. 


Group sings: 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home 
But if you don’t keep it safe, girls, 


It won't be home sweet home— Chairman shows posters. 
Each year the health and safety committee that it be used in the annual Achievement 
of the Longview Business and Professional Day programs. 
Women’s Club assumes the responsibility Last fall the committee was invited to 
for the February program for the business present the skit at the district safety semi- 
meeting. Last year the committee decided nar held each fall by the Longview-Kelso 
to stress home safety. The skit above was Safety Council. At that meeting a member 
written specially for this meeting. of “Safety Unlimited” from Camas, Wash- 
The first production was only the start. ington, asked permission to print it and 
It has been “snowballing” ever since. The make it available to other groups. 
state president of B. P. and W. read it on a 


Because it is easy to produce, any organi- 
zation can use it as a program number with 
a minimum of effort. One rehearsal is suffi- 
cient. A good reader is necessary and it 
takes players who will make the most of 
their props. Not only can a group have fun 


‘ risit to the local club and invited the club 
Oo put it on at the state convention. The 
Spokane and Vancouver clubs have given 
it. It has been produced in the Longview 
area by grange and PTA groups. It was 
shown to a member of the state extension 


service staff, and as a result it was mimeo- producing it, they will have safety dramati- 
graphed and sent out to every home demon- cally brought home to them and so will the 
stration agent in the state with the suggestion audience! 
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Home Hazards 
and Injuries 


By F. M. Hemphill, Ph.D. 


School of Public Health 
University of Michigan 


N ENVIRONMENTAL survey in Washtenaw 
**County, Michigan, was carried out re- 
cently by the department of public health 
statistics, school of publie health, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, to study the relation of 
occurrences of injuries to safety standards 
of construction, use of appliances, and 
so on. 

This was a substudy from the home in- 
jury study described in the June issue of 
the Home Sarety Review. The study was 
confined to 257 homes of which 137 reported 
injuries and 120 reported no injuries. Fol- 
lowing are some of the findings: 

The living room in 17 homes was the 
scene of 18 injuries. Seven of these injuries 
were incurred by children under six, and 
a study of these indicated the need for 
closer adult supervision. Environmental con- 
ditions associated with five of these injuries 
to children were: unsafe storage of medi- 
cine, sewing equipment, ete., curled rug 
edge, and unsafe location of heating reg- 
isters. 

Ten of the 11 injuries incurred by adults 
in living rooms were minor. Environmental 
conditions were associated with only four 
of the 11 injuries and these were: obstructed 
travel lanes, improperly operated central 
heating system, and unsafe disposal of razor 
blades. 

Eighteen injuries were reported to have 
occurred in the bedroom, ten of which were 
incurred by children under five, and closer 
adult supervision was indicated as a needed 
measure of prevention. Seven of the bed- 
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A good environmental safety measure is the instal- 
lation of handrails on all exterior stairs. 


rooms in which children were injured were 
used for sewing, ironing, unsupervised play, 
or in combination with other functions. 
Thus, environmental conditions were found 
to be associated with eight injuries in this 
group and suggested preventive measures 
include: safe storage of medicines, sewing 
equipment, ete.; safe razor blade disposal ; 
and use of cribs or guarded bedsides. One 
minor injury was reported in which an 
eight-year-old boy fell from an unguarded 
upper bunk bed. Environmental conditions 
were associated with three of the seven re- 
maining injuries and the preventive meas- 
ures indicated include: rearrangement of 
furniture near travel lanes and the periodic 
inspection of electrical wiring (original 
installation). 

Six of the 13 stair-fall accidents occurred 
on basement stairways having no handrails 
and seven on first to second floor stairways. 
Of this latter group, only three stairways 
had handrails and these three had _ stair 
treads with carpeting which was in good 
condition and fastened securely. 

Additional environmental hazards noted 
on these 13 stairways include: nonuniform- 
ity of step dimensions, 4; light switch be- 
yond edge of top step, 5; steeper than 36° 4 
9; footwear or clothing involved in acci- 
dent, 9. 


Fe ee D 


Only four of these flights had interme- 
diate landings; none were winding. stair- 
ways; none had winder treads. 

The 12 accidental injuries which occurred 
in basements were associated with: children 
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playing, furnace care, equipment repair, and 
laundry. 

The three injuries to children (2-6 years) 
perhaps could have been prevented by alert 
supervision or by such environmental pre- 
cautions as: safe storage of hand tools, 
adequate seasonal storage facilities, and 
unobstructed laundry area. 

Furnace care accounted for four injuries 
which were associated with manually fired 
coal furnacesy none of which were found 
to have specific defects or abnormally haz- 
ardous characteristics. 

The three equipment repair injuries are 
marked by their relative severity and might 
have been prevented by the employment of 
skilled service personnel to perform the 
required repairs. 

The two laundry injuries were associated 
with carrying and ironing laundry. No spe- 
cific environmental conditions were associ- 
ated with these injuries. 

Accidental injuries were incurred on ten 
exterior (house and porch) stairways or 
steps, and these injuries were relatively 
less severe than those sustained from inte- 
rior stairway accidents. Two of these did 
not result from accidental falls and were of 
types which might have occurred in any 

ther home location. Characteristics of the 
teps on which the eight accidental falls oe- 
curred include: 

Two front; no associated environmental 
conditions except the absence of handrails 
(which might have prevented both of these 
major injuries). 

Six rear steps; three good condition and 
three fair condition. Nonuniform riser 
heights were found on three of these six, 
and there was a need for night lighting in 
three cases. There were no handrails on 
any of these six steps. Accident preventive 
measures include: installation of handrails 
on all exterior steps, maintenance of exterior 
steps, and elimination of nonuniform riser 
heights. 

Six injuries were reported in the _bath- 
rooms of the homes and include three 
sealds, two falls and one poisoning. 

Four of the six injuries were to children. 

hese four injuries might have been pre- 

ented by closer adult supervision. Environ- 
mental preventive measures associated with 
these four injuries include: design and ar- 
rangement of bathroom fixtures to prevent 
children from climbing into wash _ basin, 
thermostatic control of hot running water 
in bathroom fixtures, bath tubs with mini- 
mum edge heights in homes with preschool 
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children, and installation of grab-bars and/ 
or handholds available to children in tub 
and shower fixtures. 


The two adult injuries were scalds in 
basin and shower fixtures (both with mix- 
ing valves). The appropriate environmental 
preventive measure is again, thermostatic 
control of hot running water in bathroom 
fixtures. 


Four injuries to children were reported 
as having been associated with dwelling 
entryways. Three of these injuries might 
have been prevented by closer adult super- 
vision. Environmental preventive measures 
associated with injuries of these types in- 
clude: weather protection of doorways and 
cushioning action closing devices for screen 
and storm doors. 

Two injuries to females which occurred in 
first floor hallways of the homes in this 
sample were minor though might easily have 
been of much greater severity. Environ- 
mental safeguards to prevent the occurrence 
of similar accidents include: installation of 
heating registers in wall surfaces, and the 
design and selection of nontippable infant 
furniture. 


The environmental preventive measure 
common to the two injuries which occurred 
in the garage-tool shed area is: provision 
for adequate, safe, secure storage facilities 
for yard, garden and seasonal equipment. 

Studies of accident-environmental relation- 
ships in this sample of homes have shown: 
1) a majority of injuries which occurred 
to children inside the dwelling unit might 
have been prevented by closer or more 
alert adult supervision of the activity and 
immediate environment of the child; 2) the 
environmental condition associated with in- 
juries in this sample did not include many 
features commonly regarded as potential ac- 
cident hazards. Specific environmental pre- 
ventive measures based upon this study and 
selected because of their relationship to the 
frequency and/or severity of accidental in- 
juries in various home locations include: 

Handrails—full length of all stair flights. 

Stair with balusters as well as hand rail— 
in all homes with preschool children. 

Stairway light switches—at least 12 inches 
ahead of top step. 

Uniform step dimensions on all stairways 
and steps. 

Heating registers in wall surfaces only. 

Safe razor blade disposal facilities and use. 


(Continued on page 6) 





HERE WHERE 29,000 home accident deaths 

in 1952 with a total of 4,300,000 injuries 
according to NSC estimates. The death rate 
per 100,000 persons was 18.6. 

Costs amounted to $700,000,000, which is a 
minimum estimate and includes only lost 
wages, medical expense, and the overhead 
cost of insurance. It does not include any 
property damage, of which fire losses alone 
totalled about $200,000,000. 

There were 14.400 deaths from falls in 
1952 of which 12,500 were persons 65 years 
of age or older. Fire burns and other deaths 
associated with fire took 5,200 lives. Be- 
cause of their relative helplessness, young 
children and aged persons are frequent fire 
victims. 

There were 1,600 deaths from mechanical 
suffocation. Of these deaths 95 per cent 
occur before the age of 5, and over 90 per 
cent before the age of 1 year. There is 
substantial that many sudden 
deaths of infants are associated with infec- 
particularly of the air passages and 
rather than with an external cause. 


evidence 


tions 
lungs 

Poisons, solid or liquid, accounted for 
1,250 deaths. Over four-fifths of all fatal 
accidental poisonings occur in the home. 
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Barbituric acid, with its derivatives, is the 
substance most frequently recorded. When 
poisonous substances are accessible to young 
children, or when adults fail to check medi- 
cines for kind and quantity before taking, 
serious consequences may be expected. 


Poisonous gas took 850 lives. In addition 
to being an old age problem, gas poisoning 
is a geographic one, since it occurs chiefly 
in those areas where manufactured gas is 
used to a considerable extent. 

Firearms were responsible for 800 deaths. 
Two-fifths of all fatal firearms accidents 
occur in the home. 

Other home accidents were responsible for 
1,900 fatalities. 

The following are the principal causes 
of home accidental deaths in each age group 
with the rates per 100,000 population. 


Under 1 year mechanical suffocation.40.5 


1 to 4 years EE c.kvswcecaeva 7 
5 to 14 years’ fire burns ............ 7 
1S to 24 years fire Burts .....ssccece 14 
25 to 44 years fire burns ............ 1. 
Oo Oh OE PENNS THING eo vciesiccceseseseus 3. 
65 years and 

over BS ass ticawasavareas 95.6 


Deaths from Home Accidents by Type and Age, 1952 


Type of pm °c cident AML. Oto 4 
; O° eS 29,000 6,300 
are 14,400 380 
Burns by fire, and injuries 
in conflagrations ..... 1,200 1,250 
Mechanical suffocation .. 1,600 1,550 
Poisonings, not gas...... 1,250 180 
Poisonous gas .......... 850 50 
ae ree 800 90 
seabed: 1,900 2,500 
Source: 


5 to 14 15 to 24 25 to 44 45 to 64) 65 65 Years 


Years Years Years Years and Over 
1,150 750 1,800 2,800 16,200 
100 90 280 1,050 12,500 
450 300 750 900 1,550 

20 10 10 10 sa 

40 80 270 250 130 

20 80 180 160 360 

170 100 170 160 110 
350 90 ] 40 __ 270 1,550 


Seensiniaiions by National Safety Conul, based on data — the National 


Office of Vital Statistics and state health departments. 


*Estimated less than 10. 





Home Hazards 
(Continued from page 5) 

Thermostatic control of hot running water 
in bathroom fixtures. 


Provision for safe 
facilities. 


and adequate storage 





Provision for furniture—clear lanes of 


travel. 


Selection of safely designed infant furni- 
ture. 


Selection of shoes (and slippers) with safe 


heels. 
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OCTOBER—ire Satety 
NOVEMBER — Firearms 


®@ 


RE PREVENTION WEEK occurs in October, 

and during this month you can tie your 
fire prevention program in with the activi- 
ties of your local fire department. Some 
suggestions for publicity and projects are: 


Discuss with your local newspapers, the 
fire department, other city officials, the pos- 
sibility of presenting a series of articles on 
local ordinances about burning rubbish, 
storage of flammable liquids, and so forth. 
They may also wish to publish an article 
on the most important causes of home fires 
in your community. 


Perhaps your local radio station can give 
time for an interview with the fire chief or 
a member of the fire prevention bureau. 
Another type of radio program might be a 

uestion and answer session with members 

f the various youth organizations telling 
what they learn about fire prevention with 
their own organization. 


For a meeting, speeches can be presented 
by members of the fire department, fire in- 
surance association, building inspection of- 
fice, and a local home builders association. 
Do not neglect the possibility of presenting 
five-minute speeches during Fire Prevention 
Week at meetings of the PTA, women’s 
clubs, men’s organizations, and so forth. 


Perhaps some group would like to sponsor 
the distribution of leaflets on fire safety 
which may be obtained from the National 
Fire Protection Association or the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. A good project 
for a club would be to check stores for 
flammable and nonflammable items such as 
toys, children’s costumes, paper decorations 
or Halloween parties, etc. This can be 
ublicized in meetings or by setting up an 
*xhibit. A model home showing the various 
causes of fires such as faulty wiring, im- 
properly located room heaters, rubbish, etc., 
might be exhibited in a store window. 


Youth organizations and the schools can 
cooperate by distributing a home inspection 
checklist and showing films. 
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When the hunting season opens in Novem- 
ber, publicity on firearms safety is most 
timely. Try to have an article with photo- 
graphs in the local newspaper on the rules 
for hunting safety. Since about 40 per cent 
of the fatal firearms accidents in 1951 oe- 
curred at home, you may wish to publish 
an article on safe handling and storage of 
firearms in the home. 

Perhaps a member of the local rifle asso- 
ciation can give a demonstration talk to 
point up the rules for gun safety at local 
meetings of men’s organizations or on TY. 

If you can find means for printing a 
leaflet or sheet on this subject, perhaps it 
could be distributed to customers by local 
sporting goods stores as well as at local 
meetings. 

Target toys can be given attention at this 
time, too. With the help of your local 
hospitals or the medical society an exhibit 
could be made up of such toys which have 
caused accidents. 





These are suggested themes for a 
year-round program which can_ be 
used either for a community-wide 
program or for projects within your 
own organization. 

SEPTEMBER 
Child Safety—Back to School 
OCTOBER 

Fire Prevention Week 
NOVEMBER 

Safety with Firearms—Hunting 

DECEMBER 
Keep Them Safe at Christmas 
JANUARY 
Home Repair and Upkeep—for men 
FEBRUARY 
Getting On—Safely 
MARCH 
Safe Practices in Homemaking 
APRIL 
Yard and Gardening—Spring Cleanup 
MAY 
Infant Safety 
JUNE 
Built-in Safety 
JULY-AUGUST 


Summertime—Vacation Safety 


Fire Safety 














NEW STAFF MEMBER 


Thomas Fansler, director of the home 
safety division, NSC, is pleased to announce 
that Ralph Kuhii has been appointed to the 
staff as assistant director of the division. 

Mr. Kuhli was formerly director of the 
division of health education of the Wiscon- 
sin State Board of Health, by whom he was 
employed for fifteen years. He has a B.E. 
degree and an M.P.H. from the University 
of Michigan school of publie health. He 
is a fellow of the American Publie Health 
Association. 


Safety Films 


The 1953-54 edition of the NATIONAL 
DIRECTORY OF SAFETY FILMS was pub- 
lished by the Council in June. More than 
nine hundred l6mm motion pictures and 
35mm. slide films are described. They are 
available for national distribution from 200 
different sources. Some 100 of these films 
apply directly to home safety. The Directory 
may be obtained from the National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill. Single copies are $ .75. 

In order to keep you up-to-date between 
editions of the Directory, HOME SAFETY 
REVIEW will give information on home 
safety films listed in the Directory, and show 
changes in the availability basis of those 
films described there. Information on the 


following production was received too late 
for inclusion in the Directory. 

4 Word to the Wise (16mm sound mo- 
tion) black & white. 19 min. Revised, 1950. 
Although produced in 1940, this popular 
film has been completely revised. It covers 
miscellaneous home accident hazards with 
particular attention to fire hazards. Mem- 


bers of a typical American family are show f 
in various safety situations. Source: Ameri- 


ean Manufacturer’s Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Availability basis: free loan. 


CONFERENCE 


The morning of September 18 there will 
be a Home Safety Section meeting of the 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Maine State Safety 
Conference. The Conference is being held 
at the Marshall House, York Harbor, Maine. 


A.M.A. Exhibit 


The above exhibit on child safety pre- 
pared by the National Safety Council was 
shown at the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s exhibit in June during their annual 
meeting. Other exhibits on child safety 
were presented by the American Medical 
Association’s subcommittee on pesticides, by 
the Lead Industries Association, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., and the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Boston. 
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